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| Announcer: 


| Tonight we greet you from O'sh- 
|kosh, Wisconsin, known through- 
(out the world for Oshkosh luggage 
and Oshkosh - B’gosh overalls. 
(Our host tonight in this represen- 
| tative Midwest city are the Optim- 
jist Club, which does such a mag- 
imificent job for the young people 
iin this community, and station 
\WOSH, which has carried Town 
| Meeting ever since it has been on 
ithe air. 
A splendid audience of more 
ithan 2000 Town Meeting fans is 
iassembled here in the South Park 
|} High School Auditorium to par- 
‘ticipate in a discussion of the 
itimely topic, “What's Wrong With 
‘College Football?,” and tonight 
\we are very happy to welcome as 
(@ur new local sponsor the Osh- 
kosh Building and Loan Associa- 
(tion, which is soon to move to its 
liandsome new home on Wash- 
iington Boulevard. This makes a 
round-dozen building and loan as- 
sociations sponsoring Town Meet- 
iing locally throughout the country. 
Now to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is your moderator, the 
President of Town Hall, New 
York, founder and moderator of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
‘Air, George V. Denny, Jr. 


oderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors, and 
thanks to the Optimist Club and 
‘Al Embury of Station WOSH for 
this fine representative Midwest 
audience here in Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. Our teams are lined up on 
oth sides of tonight’s question 
and it looks as if Tim Cohane and 
\Harry Loehlein are on one side, 
jand Dr. Charles Turck and Roger 
‘vam on the other. 


Nothing has so stirred the fol- 


What’s Wrong With College Football? 


lower of sports in this country 
quite as much as the recent ex- 
pulsion of 90 West Point cadets, 
including a majority of Army’s 
Varsity Football Squad. We are 
fortunate this evening to have with 
us as our first speaker, the captain- 
elect of the West Point football 
team and former president of the 
Class of 1952, who was among 
those expelled. He was a regular 
end on the 1949 team and academ- 
ically he was in the top ten per 
cent of his class. 


Harry, we'd like your firsthand 
information on the West Point 
situation. Harry Loehlein. 


Mr. Loehlein: 


I would like to tell you the 
story of what actually happened 
in the cases of the 80 to 90 cadets, 
of whom I am one, who were 
recently forced to resign from West 
Point. We were forced to resign 
because we admitted violating the 
honor code by giving one another 
information about the subject- 
matter of upcoming examinations. 


This was possible because of a 
system of examinations unique to 
the academy. For example, a man 
in one section of a class takes 
the examination on Monday. On 
Tuesday, a man in another section 
takes that identical examination. 
There was no cribbing in the 
accepted sense of the word. No- 
body took any notes into the class- 
room and nobody looked at the 
examination paper of the man near 
him. 

However, we were aware that, 
by giving and taking information 
ahead of time about these identical 
examinations, or even by knowing 
such information was being given 
and taken, we were violating the 
honor code. Nevertheless, we did 


this because we place a high value 
on friendship, or because in some 
cases we wanted to stay in the 
Academy, and failing in even one 
subject means you cannot stay, or 
in other cases, because fore- 
knowledge of examination matter 
gave us the chance to get in a 
couple hours of extra sleep. It 
meant that we would not have to 
get up two hours before the 5:50 
a.m. reveillee to study. 


The schedule of life at the 
Academy is extremely rigorous for 
the cadet who plays varsity foot- 
ball. In addition to a full tactical 
and academic schedule, he must 
devote from an hour and a half 
to two hours a day to practice. 
There are hardly enough hours in 
a day for a man to take care of 
it all. 

I want to tell you something 
about the Army team itself. We 
were held together by a spirit— 
a spirit whose intensity can hardly 
be realized. This developed out 
of the work we shared, the vic- 
tories and the defeats, the pains 
and the bruises of practice and 
games. We never were individuals 
—we were a team. Our harmony 
made the team one of the best in 
America. It’s the same harmony so 
vital in everyday living—in civic 
affairs and, most important from 
my point of view, in winning 
wars, It was this spirit, this deep 
feeling, that made us put friend- 
ship above honor. 

I do not feel that the 90 ex- 
pelled cadets should bear _ the 
whole brunt of the blame for what 
happened. I believe the Army and 
the Academy made two mistakes: 
Number One, in allowing a sys- 
tem of examinations that put in 
front of us the temptation that 
was irresistible when friendship 
was involved. Number Two, in 
giving us a combined schedule of 


tactics, academics, and _ football 
that few men can handle success- 
fully. 

I do not say we were blameless. 
I say we have paid dearly, very 
dearly, for our error. 

I have heard recently that the 
West Point Alumni of Buffalo, 
New York, are working toward } 
getting us honorable discharges. 
We hope they are successful be- | 
cause we feel we deserve at least | 
a fresh start, and this type of dis- , 
charge can help us get it. (Ap-. 
plause) ) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you very much, Harry 
Loehlein. Now we'd like another 
student point of view before we 
hear from Tim Cohane and Dr. 
Charles Turck, so we've invited 
the young man who made the trip 
around the world with us in 1949 
as a member of the first World 
Town Hall Seminar—Roger Kvam 
of Rochester, Minnesota, who 
played football as a high school 
student, is now a student of free 
theology at Wheaton College. 
Roger, what do you think is wrong 
with college football today? 


Mr. Kvam: 


I believe big-time inter-collegiate 
football, as it is practiced in most 
institutions today, ought absolutely 
to be abolished. 

This very statement sounds harsh 
to a spectator sports-minded 
nation, which, by setting profes- 
sional standards for amateur col- 
lege players, has prostituted ath- 
letic stadiums on our major cam- 
puses into Roman_ gladiatorial 
arenas. 


Giving football the sacred cow 
status Harry Lohlein grants it will 
destroy it. I want to save football 
and not destroy it. That’s the 
reason I believe imnter-collegiate 
professionalism must go. 


Recently, when the President of 
|Oklahoma State University was 
_asking for funds from his legis- 
‘lature, he made the statement, 
\“We want to build a university 
the football team can be proud 
of.” Unfortunately, there’s more 
truth than humor in that remark. 
Football has grown too big for its 
breeches. 

What is the function of the col- 
.lege or university? I leave the 
‘answer to you, Dr. Turck, but 
can it be a place where educa- 
tional needs and pursuits are sub- 
servient to football fanaticism? 


College football is not amateur, 
but professional. The coach doesn’t 
blow his whistle on opening day 
and find all students interested 
an playing football reporting for 
practice. Instead, his varsity squad 
has already been picked. His many 
assistants have looked over the 
high school field, found the hot 
®rospects and brought them to the 
campus on university funds. 

Each has been given a pep talk by 
the coach and then each adolescent 
boy decides which offer of the 
dozen or so that he’s had was the 
most attractive. The deal might 
be cheap, such as getting only 
room, board, and tuition. If the 
school happens to have more in- 
sane alumni, he might be slipped 
some folding money, or even a 
convertible. 


How can you expect these young 
people to be democratic after get- 
ting such outrageous preferential 
treatment? In some _ southern 
schools, the football men have 
their own dormitory, appropriately 
furnished. West Point officials ad- 
mitted freely that a cram course 
was given to athletes that they 
might more easily pass the entrance 
examinations. Why shouldn’t they 
be allowed to sink or swim as the 
rest? 


I think that my friend Harry 
Loehlein is talking in a circle. 
First, he defends the honor of his 
ex-teammates at West Point but 
then defends the very system of 
football that caused them to breach 
that honor. He says that some 
cadets felt justified in cribbing 
because football took so much of 
their time. No flabby rationaliza- 
tion justifies the cheating, in my 
point of view, but could there be 
any better argument for eliminat- 
ing football on our major 
campuses ? 

The invitation to racketeers to 
corrupt youth is wide open under 
the present system. The pressure 
on boys is absolutely too great, as 
is the pressure on coaches. Listen 
to Dick Larkins, Athletic Director 
of Ohio State University: “College 
athletics are ill, really sick. And 
the big canker is football. You'll 
never know the pressures on us in 
this coaching sitation.” 


Rich alumni and fans must wake 
up to the chain reaction of evil 
which their enthusiasm is causing. 
But until then, our college presi- 
dents and trustees must have the 
courage to take a Hutchins’ urge 
to return to education for educa- 
tion’s sake. We must control foot- 
ball or be controlled by football. 
The only things we have to lose 
are the spectacles and corruption 
of our youth amd our schools. 
What we have to gain is worth 
everything — rightly educated 
young men. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Roger Kvam, for 
another point of view on this sub- 
ject. Now let’s bear from the 
very forthright Tim Cohane, 
Sports Editor of Look magazine; 
author of Gridiron Grenadiers— 
The Story of West Point Football 
and The Yale Football Story to be 
published this month. Mr. Cohane 


graduated from Fordham Univer- 
sity in 1935 and has been a writer 
on sports ever since. Incidentally, 
he has a story on football at 
Oklahoma, mentioned by Mr. 
Kvam just now, in the current 
issue of Look, that is pertaining 
to our discussion here tonight. 
Now, Mr. Cohane, what do you 
think of the conflicting views of 
our two student speakers, Harry 
Loehlein and Rober Kvam? 


Mr. Cohane: 


I would like to say something 
first about Harry Loehlein. Harry 
hasn’t told you he was one of the 
top men in his class at the Point— 
although |! believe that was men- 
tioned previously by Mr. Denny— 
captain-elect of the football team, 
president-elect of the first or senior 
class, and slated to become a bat- 
talion or company commander. He 
was among the higher echelons 
academically also. 

His specific sin against honor 
was helping classmates, teammates, 
to get by. The other 80 to 90 
boys in this thing are of the same 
type as Harry. I know them, 
many of them personally. I must 
say, they are the finest type of 
young men you will find in this 
country. They were guilty of 
wrong-doing, yes; but their punish- 
ment did not fit their offense— 
not unless you countenance send- 
ing a man to the electric chair for 
stealing a loaf of bread. 

I must agree with Roger Kvam 
that big-time college football, the 
football that is played by recruited, 
subsidized players in huge sta- 
diums before crowds of 70,000 and 
upwards does have abuses, and 
recently these abuses have threat- 
ened to get out of hand. How- 
ever, many good things flow from 
big-time college football. It would 
be unwise to kill the patient in 
order to arrest the ailments. 


Everything has its abuses. Wash- 


ington demonstrates daily the 
workings of a democracy far from 
perfect, yet the democracy permits 
us here tonight to speak our minds 
in fair, open forum. 

The core of the college football 
abuses today is the alumnus. He 
wants the old school to win, then 
he can boast abdut it to his friends, 
whether it be over bourbon, or 
beer. If the team doesn’t win, he 
demands the scalp of the coach, 
and in many schools he can get 
it. In such schools, the coach, to 
protect his bread and butter, does 
everything he can to win. 

He recruits boys willy-nilly on 
the basis of their football ability 
alone. Whether they qualify aca- 
demically or even on the basis of 
character sometimes means little to 
him by compulsion. Whether they 
will get anything out of college, 
other than football, to prepare 
them for life after graduation 
also means little to him. To get 
the best high-school players, all 
sorts of inducements are offered, 
from comic books to convertibles. 


The coach would not necessarily 
operate this way if the alumnus 
did not pressurize him. What can 
be done about this? The college 
presidents must control the alumni 
and protect the coaches. They 
must at the same time tell the 
coach he can lose his job, not by 
losing football games, but by try- 
ing to bring in football players 
who have neither the academic or 
character potentials, and he must 
ride herd on any covert attempts 
by the alumni to pay off football 
players under the table in cash or 
kind. 


This admittedly is a tough job, 
especially if the alumni in ques- 
tion control endowment sources, 
but this is the crux of the whole 
matter. The presidents must face 
the alumni down. By protecting 
the coach from the alumni, by 


= 


aking the coach screen the foot- 
pall players for academic and 
haracter potentials, and by riding 
gerd on under-the-table payments 
py alumni, the college presidents 
‘an bring the abuses of college 
football to the irreducible mini- 


(Appause) 
joderator Denny: 


| Oh, Tim Cohane, you certainly 
but it up to the college presidents! 
fortunately, we have a very rep- 
‘esentative one with us tonight 
tho has dealt with this problem. 
e’s a former president of the 
\ssociation of American Colleges 
nd since 1939 has been President 
hf Macalester College in St. Paul, 
innesota. Dr. Charles Turck, 
“native of New Orleans, did his 
madergraduate work at Tulane 
Jniversity and took graduate work 
t« Columbia University. He both 
acticed law and taught law be- 
sre becoming a college president 
1927. 

Well, Dr. Turck, you’ve heard 
leree interesting controversial 
pinions on this question. What's 
ur opinion of what’s wrong with 


Mr. Loehlein has shown that 
bhat is wrong with football is 
aat the pressure he describes led 
aen to put friendship above the 
de of honor. Now, that’s a per- 
ectly natural human attitude, but 
aat is exactly what is wrong with 
ther areas of our life—politics, 
uusiness, practice of law, medi- 
fine, and even sometimes in the 
ormal circles of education and 
eligion. 

The experience of the Western 
vorld is that nothing can be put 
ve the code of honor. The 
andards of honor that voluntarily 
ind the group are even more 
portant than the legal standards 


that enforce conduct 
larger society. 

Now, Mr. Kvam, discouraged by 
the whole situation, would abolish 
the sport where the evils have been 
most clearly demonstrated. And 
Mr. Cohane would save the sport 
by curbing the alumni and chal- 
lenging the college presidents to 
control the alumni and the coaches. 
Now, Mr. Cohane,, that’s really 
quite an assignment to give to the 
college president, but speaking as 
one, I have to say that I believe 
Mr. Cohane is right on this point 
—that the colleges and universities 
as institutions must come to grips 
with this problem. 


Let me make three suggestions. 
First, abolish all post-season games. 
These are nearly all commercialized 
and have no reationship whatever 
to the educational program of the 
university or to the alleged values 
of intercollegiate sport. 


Second, apply to members of 
football teams and squads exactly 
the same academic requirements, 
courses, quality of work, etc., as 
is required of other students. This 
will make it almost impossible 
for the average student to give the 
amount of time now required for 
practice and for football games 
and trips, and will force a decrease 
in emphasis on football. 

And third, hold a series of con- 
ferences with newspaper writers 
and publishers and radio com- 
mentators before the season and 
throughout the season to convince 
them, if possible, that university 
football is not being played for 
public amusement and benefit but 
merely as part of the established 
pattern of American undergraduate 
life. 

Now Id like to say a special 
word to the small colleges. When- 
ever they are tempted to enter the 
field of big-time intercollegiate 
football, they should say no. The 


upon the 


penalty of a small college aspiring 
to big-time football success is 
death. I have known several col- 
lege presidents who have told me 
at annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges that 
their team had not lost a game in 
three years and they had the big- 
gest attendance at college ever. 

Well, that’s building a college 
on sand. As soon as the team loses, 
there’s a new college president and 
the college is having a hard time. 

In my judgment, it is possible 
for small colleges to play within 
their own circle games of great 
interest to their students, and have 
the values that are recognized by all 
of us in all intercollegiate sports; 
namely, the lessons of team play, 
discipline, and cooperation; the rep- 
resentation of the college cause in 
the field of sports which has a 
unifying effect on the student body; 
and the development of good rela- 
tions among colleges that learn to 
respect the honesty and_ sports- 
manship of other college groups. 
(Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Turck, for a 
very courageous answer to a pretty 
tough problem put to you by Mr. 
Cohane. 

Now, gentlemen, will you come 
up here around the microphone 
while we have our discussion be- 
fore we turn the question period 
over to the audience? Harry Loeh- 
lein, we haven’t heard from you 
for a while. 

Mr. Loehlein: Yes, I have a ques- 
tion for Mr. Kvam. In your speech, 
you said the West Point officials 
freely admitted that a cram course 
was given to athletes that they 
might more easily pass the entrance 
examinations. I did not get into 
West Point that way. I got in 
through the Army in a competi- 
tive manner. I was given, not a 


two-weeks cram course, as the ath- 
letes are given at West Point, but 
I was given a six months’ cram 
course by the Army itself to pre- 
pare for the entrance examina- | 
tions. . 

I think you will find that a! 
majority—I would say greater than | 
75 per cent of the men at the! 
Academy—do not come in directly | 
from high schools. They have some | 
type of prep schooling, either in a’ 
civilian college or by the Army, 
as I have had. Now my question, | 
Mr. Kvam, is, do you begrudge 
these athletes this two-week period | 
of cramming while these other men 
get probably six months or a yeat, 
or what have you? 


Mr. Kvam: I most certainly do, 
because these athletes are given 
this two-week period of cramming 


‘free, brought to the university free, 


on the funds of interested alumni. 
This is emphasizing college sport. 
These men are brought there for 
college sport. The only applica- 
tion or the only virtue which they 
have in being there seemingly is 
that they are good football players. 
That's not the way to build a 
good college. 

I'd just like to bring this back 
at Harry. He said that the Academy 
was at fault in part of the circum- 
stance at West Point in the dis- 
missal of the 90 Cadets in two 
instances. In the second instance, 
he gave the combined schedule of 
tactics, academics, aid football that 
few men can handle successfully. 
I tried to point out, and Dr. Turck 
tried to point out, that the func- 
tion of a college is to educate— 
not to play football, not to pro- 
vide exhibitions for the public. 
Are these athletes to be given 
smaller schedules of academics be- 
cause they are football players? 


Mr. Denny: All right, Harry, 
would you like to tackle that? 


Mr. Loehlein: Yes, that seems to 
ibe the dividing point right now. 
‘Should they carry the same load? 
Should they be on an equal basis? 
Well, I'm going to surprise you 
and say no. I think they should 
ibe given consideration because I, 
‘personally, though I may be prej- 
tudiced, think that football, along 
with the book learning, is very im- 
‘portant in maturing citizens for 
‘America. (Applause) 
| Mr. Kvam: I want to say that I 
played football in high school and 
[I had a great time with it. I 
learned the virtues of teamwork 
and sportsmanship and everything 
else, which Dr. Turck mentioned, 
by hard knocks. I realize the values 
of football, but you cannot substi- 
tute football for an educational in- 
stitution. That’s what this is doing. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
(Cohane, you want to get in on this 
1 mow. 

Mr. Cohane: Mr. Kvam, you 
1 ®entioned something about prefer- 
(ential treatment and about foot- 
all players being recruited purely 
|Because they are football players. 
‘Those two remarks are typical of 
ithe misinformation that has been 
(disseminated about the West Point 
{football case. Football players at 
‘West Point are recruited—a nu- 
icleus of them, an important 
| mucleus—because they are football 
| players. Let me paraphrase this 
|by saying they would not receive 
\their appointments were they zot 
football players. On the other 
|hand, it is absolutely not so that 
ithey are recruited solely because 
'they are football players. They aze 
‘screened on academic and character 
potentials that are very rigid. 

And I would like to ask you 
this question. Do you consider 
this preferential treatment, when a 
cadet, after he gets in West Point 
as a football player, leads the same 


life as any other cadet with the 
sole exception that he is given a 
training table? 


Mr. Kvam: I would say no. At 
the same time, Harry, in explain- 
ing the cases of the cadets, said 
that the Academy is unfair in ex- 
pecting those students to be on an 
equal and same basis. Now I do 
want to say that I don’t want to 
get this subject into a West Point 
discussion alone. I don’t think it’s 
supposed to be. The West Point 
situation is a specialized affair, 
and we're dealing with what’s 
wrong with college football. I say 
that in college football these stu- 
dents are given preferential treat- 
ment, and they ought not to be 
given it. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Dr. Turck wants to get in on this. 

Dr. Turck: I simply wanted to 
say that it seems to me that the 
general consideration of the ques- 
tion should concern not simply the 
big-time football colleges, but also 
the great number of small colleges 
that play football. Once in a 
while, one of them aspires to big- 
time football and we have all the 
evils in an aggravated form that 
the big universities have, but I 
think in weighing the question 
we should consider the fact that 
in hundreds of small colleges in 
this country football players do 
compete on terms of absolute 
equality with the other students in 
the college and that their special 
privilege, so-called, is merely a 
special privilege of extra work and 
extra labor. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Turck. Now, Mr. Cohane. 


Mr. Cohane: I am inclined to go 
along with Dr. Turck on one of 
his points very strongly. The post- 
season ball games should be elimi- 
nated. I don’t see any purpose 


they serve. I have enjoyed them, 
but unfortunately there are evils 
that flow from them that are not 
under control. They put a boy 
to practice a month beyond the 
season. 

Secondly, on the point of spring 
football practice, I think that 
might well be abolished. 

If we did these things, then we 
could go along with a little con- 
centration in the football season, 
giving the boy a-slight concession 
of time against what he has to 
spend on the practice field, let him 
catch up after the season academ- 
ically, and the thing would be per- 
haps rationalized but, I think, 
satisfactorily. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Kvam has a question. 


Mr. Kvam: I’d like to ask Tim 
Cohane about a section of his talk 
in which he said the core of the 
college football abuses is the 
alumnus. He goes on further to 
say that the coach wouldn’t have 
that ‘“‘everything-to-win” attitude if 
it weren't for the alumni at his 
back with a pitchfork edging him 
on. Well, do you think that 80,- 
000 and 90,000 people in a stadium 
on Saturday are all the alumni of 
a certain institution? I think not. 
The problem comes from a_ hys- 
teria, a whole attitude, that has 
gripped the populace for sports, 
spectator sports. Now the only 
way we can get rid of that is to 
de-emphasize it, and I say that 
since the attempt of the NCAA 
to regulate them to a sanity code 
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has failed since January last, you 
cannot regulate anymore. You must 
abolish or do something about this 
horrible malady of football. 


Mr. Cohane: Mr. Kvam, I think 
I detect a flaw in your reasoning. 
You maintain that because the 
sanity code regulation failed all 
regulation would fail. I don’t agree 
with that. The sanity code regu- 


lation failed because it was predi- © 


cated on hypocrisy. It was set up 
by certain conferences so that they 
could covertly recruit and subsi- 
dize the players under the table. 
That is well known. It was well 
known within the NCAA, and that 
is the reason it faltered and failed. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Cohane. Mr. Loehlein. 


Mr. Loehlein: I probably 
shouldn’t bring in the West Point 
affair again, but I have a perti- 
nent question I’d like to ask Dr. 
Turck. You say in your speech 
that our error was a perfectly nat- 
ural thing. It’s human nature, 
sometimes, to place friendship 
above honor. Do you agree with 
the system of expulsion that we 
just experienced? Are you for the 
harsh methods, or how do you 
stand on that point? 


Dr. Turck: My opinion would 
only be a personal one, but it is 
that charity is always a part of 
wisdom. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Turck. (Applause) We 
seem to get a general affirmative 
response from the audience on that 
question. 


Mr. Denny: Now we will start 
ur question period with the 
entleman over here on the right. 
|_Man: Dr. Turck, how would 
u enforce the administration of 
demic standards over athletes 
y their respective schools? 

| Dr. Turck: By simply having 
ne athletes take the same general 
ype of courses that are given, 
ave their grades reported to the 
egistrar, and have a very rigid 
ystem of eligibility enforced by 
mae college officials. Now that is 
ctually done in most schools, and 
7s the extraordinary case that we 
ead about in the newspapers where 
: is not being done. 


Man: Mr. Loehlein, if reinstated 
t West Point, would you consider 
enor above friendship should 
thers do likewise? 


Mr. Denny: That’s a double- 
rreled question, Harry. 


Mr. Loehlein: First of all, let 
a€é say reinstatement is out of the 
mestion as I am married now; but 
aould I be reinstated, I would go 
ight back to the same system of 
tiendship above honor. I told 
aem that when I left, and I believe 
1 it—I would help these boys 
gain. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
(vam wants to comment on that 
uestion. 


Mr. Kvam: I just want to say 
vat I think we should not over- 
90k this in discussing the case of 
Vest Point—that at West Point 
vere was an honor committee of 
udents, and the great majority 
f students felt that those people 
ho had violated the honor system 
10uld be expelled. Some of the 
nor committeemen themselves 
1reatened to boycott Army’s foot- 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


ball team in the fall unless those 
who cribbed were expelled. 


Mr. Loehlein: I would just like 
to say that we’re not against ex- 
pulsion. We realize we should 
have been expelled from _ the 
Academy. What hurt us was the 
way it was released to the public, 
the way they handled the whole 
affair, and our discharges, which 
were not honorable. That is what 
we are fighting for right now, and 
I believe we have grounds to 
fight for it. 

Mr. Cohane: 1 believe Harry is 
leaning backwards there. I don't 
think they should have been ex- 
pelled. There were too many peo- 
ple involved in this thing. (Ap- 
plause). Obviously, other factors 
than the boys themselves were to 
blame when you have that number 
involved. There was something 
wrong with the system. It should 
have taken long careful mature 
investigation before any such rapid 
and savage a decision as that was 
reached, 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any 
other comment from the speakers? 
If not, let’s take this question in 
the back of the hall. 

Man: This question is addressed 
to Dr. Turck. Shouldn’t college 
athletics be broadened to include 
all the students instead of being 
a big business circus for just a 
few heroes? 

Dr. Turck: That’s quite right. 
Nearly all colleges have what we 
call the intramural program which 
is designed to bring all students 
into athletic contests of one kind 
or another. It’s by far the more 
valuable part of college athletics, 
although the public never hears 
anything about it. 


Man; Mr. Cohane, do you agree 


with Mr. Harry Loehlein that under 
our present system of American 
college football, it was impossible 
for him and the other West Point- 
ers, from a physical point of view, 
to play football, be scholastically 
adequate, and yet remain honest? 

Mr. Denny: Gee, these people 
have a way of asking pretty nasty 
direct questions. 


Mr. Cohane: That's a dandy 
question. I’ll have to answer it 
this way. Obliquely. The Army 


and the Academy were responsible 
for big-time football at the Acad- 
emy. They were tired of the one 
victory, seven defeat seasons and 
40 plus defeats by opponents in 
1939 and 1940. They brought 
Coach Blaik back there, and they 
gave him the go-ahead signal to 
bring in a nucleus, the indispen- 
sable nucleus of a few boys who 
could play football, but who, as 
I said before, also qualified in 
other respects. But they failed to 
take into consideration the fact 
that a tactical, academic, and foot- 
ball load was too much. On top 
of that, you have this temptation 
dangled before their eyes in the 
form of a system of competitive 
examination that is unique in West 
Point. 


Have I got time to say one 
thing more? One of the boys tried 
to get into a famous Eastern col- 
lege and he was turned down for 
the technical reason that the time 
for transfer had passed. When he 
explained the nature of the crib- 
bing to a head man at this col- 
lege, the man who hadn’t fully 
understood the case laughed at him 
to think that such a system would 
be in vogue. I feel that only a 
few of these boys needed this type 
of help in the Academy. The 
others took advantage of it. 
Others helped others—they weren’t 
taking. Others just knew about 
it. But the fact that the temp- 
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tation was here, plus the rigorous 
schedule, added up to too much. 

I don’t know whether that’s a! 
good answer or not. I think it’s 
possible, yes, to have big-tim 
football at West Point, academics 
and tactics and honesty, too, but 
certainly not under this system 
that’s been in vogue. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Tim! 
Cohane, for handling a very diffi-' 
cult question in your customary 
forthright manner. Roger Kvam, 
however, has something to add. 

Mr. Kvam: I'd just like to say 
this, that Tim just admitted ex- 
actly what I’ve been saying all 
along. The pressure of big foot- 
ball was too much; therefore the 
boys cribbed. All right, then you 
can’t get rid of the educational in- 
stitution. Get rid of football, and 
you'll have your educational in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Cohane, you had better come up 
here and handle this. 


Mr. Cohane: Now we are get- 
ting down to the crux of this 
whole argument. We'll never re- 
solve it satisfactorily. The peo- 
ple like myself who have beer 
around football for a long time 
firmly believe that the benefits that 
boys get out of varsity high-level 
football are very beneficial. Let 
me put it this way. A boy studies 
for an examination. He’s able te 
get a hundred in the examination 
He leads the class. A boy make: 
a hundred per cent effort to wit 
a football game. He doesn’t neces 
sarily win it. The Army tean 
found that out against Navy las 
year. They learned a lesson is 
that game better than if they hac 
won. I believe that they learne 
a better lesson for life in incurrin; 
the setback after long preparatiot 
than they could possibly learn it 
getting a hundred in an examina 
tion that they have prepared for 


believe that that’s part of edu- 
tion, a very important part. We 
an’t have it in all varsity levels. 
iome boys can’t play it. But it’s 
rtainly something we should not 
lispense with, not in this country 
ay. We have a mechanization 
ge that has softened everybody. 
football is one of the few toughen- 
g influences we have left in the 
‘arsity level and we should strain 
very effort to keep it. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Tim. 
Yr. Turck has a comment to add. 


Dr. Turck: I simply want to 
y again that most of the college 
presidents are not against foot- 
all, but they feel that the com- 
eetition among football and the 
eon-football students in the 
cademic world should be on 
mms of equality, and if that is 
done, we believe that perhaps some 
bf the various exploits of football 
say be curtailed to some slight ex- 
nt, but that intercollegiate com- 
petition will continue and will 
ontinue on a very high level. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
urck. The lady right here in the 
enter row. 


Lady: This is to Mr. Loehlein. 
Music and the school newspaper 
are important to the well-rounded 
dividual. Should students inter- 
ested in these be given preferential 
reatment, too, or should it just be 
imited to athletes? 


Loehlein: Music and the 
aave-you are reverting directly back 
o the book learning, I would say. 
hat is my estimation. It’s develop- 
ing the mind, not the muscles. 
{ think that in college you have 
-o be thoroughly developed all 
he way around. Those are my 
feelings. I might be prejudicial— 
be chances are I am—but I think 
hat in order to have a_ well- 
counded man you need football, 
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you need basketball, you need 
hockey, you need your quill and 
scroll, you need your music. You 
definitely need your education. 
Naturally, it stands in first place; 
but I still say that football is not 
in the same category as your music, 
and it does take these different 
preferences. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman way in the back of 
the hall. 

Man: Mr. Kvam, how do you 
propose to abolish college foot- 
ball? 

Mr. Kvam: Very easily. 
rid of it. 


Get 
In abolishing college 
football—I_ want to get this 
straight. I’m not against football. 
As I said, I’ve played it and I 
want to keep it, but that’s the rea- 
son I want to get rid of big-time 
intercollegiate football. We've 
go to save football, but football 
is going to kill itself if allowed to 
run its course—if our educational 
institutions are allowed to debauch 
themselves of their original purpose 
of educating young people by mak- 
ing them institutions where we’re 
just going to have a big exhibition 
on Saturday. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. The gentleman here in the 
dark suit. 

Man: Mr. Tim Cohane, how 
will the college president protect 
his position? 

Mr. Denny: That ought to be 
addressed to Mr. Turck, but you 
did advocate that the college presi- 
dent should be the one who with- 
stood the pressure from the coach 
and the alumni, and how is the 
college president going to protect 
his position? 


Mr. Cohane: Of course, this is 
very easy advice for me to give, 
since I’m not a college president. 
However, I would say this. He 
should lay the gauntlet down to 


whoever his coercionists are, if 
that’s the proper word, and if they 
still force him out, then bring his 
case before the public and the 
alumni and the schools, through 
any medium of communication that 
he can. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Dr. Turck, I think you had 
better step up. 

Dr. Turck: Sure, and I think 
Mr. Cohane ought to be a college 
president because that’s exactly the 
right course for the college presi- 
dent to take—to go so far out 
in favor of clean athletics and 
high standards of educational 
achievement within your college 
that if they do try to undermine— 
that is the forces of influence— 
if they do try to undermine the 
status of the college president, he 
has a ground to appeal to the pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Maybe 
what you need, Dr. Turck, is 
more college presidents like more 
congressmen and senators who are 
not afraid to lose their jobs to 
stand by their principles. All 
right, the gentleman in the back of 
the hall. 


Man: Harry Loehlein, I wonder 
just what in your opinion does 
come first—friendship or honor? 
Are we also to feel that the same 
decision that you would make at 
West Point you’d make on the 
battlefield? 


Mr. Loehlein: It’s my estima- 
tion that duty comes before honor 
on the battlefield, first of all. Let 
me say this, in answering your 
question. We know, the ninety 
involved, that there were men 
before us who were in this very 
same thing. I know of a man who 
was in there a few years ago who 
was top man in his class. He 
was involved in the same thing. 
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He went out into the army, he 
went over to Korea. In a short 
time he was made a captain and 
I don’t know how many medals he 
received but they were all for 
heroism. That is leadership. 


Mr. Cohane: I would just like 
to add to that that to my way: 
of thinking there is no relation 
between the type of violation of 
the honor code that took place 
at West Point and the decision a 
man would make in leading troops. 
I happen to know of a case of 
one boy—though I can’t prove 
this and I certainly don’t say it to 
defame his memory—but I be- 
lieve that he was involved in this 
kind of a thing, and I know that 
he was a prominent man on the 
football team and I know that he 
died in Korea. The way he died 
was that he was hit by a bullet 
going from foxhole to foxhole to 
see that his men were awake. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Roger 
Kvam has a comment. 

Mr. Kvam: I would like to say 
this that the fact that these men 
died in Korea is a great thing, 
and we ought not to lose cogniz- 
ance of it but at the same time 
these indiscretions at West Point 
are not to be excused by rational- 
izations; they are not to be excused 
by the fact that the boys didn’t 
have enough time; they are not 
to be excused by the fact that 
they are going to Korea. They 
are not to happen. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Roger 
Kvam, Harry Loehlein, Tim Co- 
hane, and Dr. Charles Turck, and 
our genuine thanks to our genial 
host Al Embry and his staff at 
station WOSH and the Optimist 
Club of Oshkosh. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject 
‘What's Wrong With College Football?” you are probably ready to 
draw your own conclusions. Before doing so, however, you may want 
o consider the following background questions. 


; —————_* 


1. Should college football be primarily for the students or the spec- 
tators? 


a. Should its main purpose be recreation, college publicity, or income 
(both gate receipts and contributions) ? 
!. Is football overemphasized in colleges? 
a. How important should a winning football team be? 
b. What effect does football have on academic standards? 


c. Is it possible for a football player to meet both his scholastic and 
athletic obligations honestly ? 


d. If not, which obligation is or should be primary? 
Does a college’s football record have any influence on prospective 
students ? 

Is there any relationship between football and honesty? 


a. Does football necessarily cause dishonesty among students, or con- 
versely, does lack of it necessarily instill honesty? 


b. When moral codes are broken, is it the fault of the students who 
violate them, the football system and the pressures it places on 
players, or the codes themselves? 


Are athletes given too much special consideration? 


a. Should colleges accept on an equal basis students with high 
academic but low athletic ability and students with high athletic 
but low academic ability? 


Is the university at fault when football is ‘commercialized’ ? 


a. Or is the university under pressure from alumni and other pros- 
pective contributors who are more interested in the school’s 
football record than its academic standards? 


Can the abuses connected with college football be eliminated ? 


a. Would eliminating such abuses as recruiting students for their 
athletic prowess and athletic scholarships result in unspectacular 
football teams and decline of big-time football as we know it? 


b. Are the abuses so much a part of big-time football that they can- 
not be eliminated without eliminating intercollegiate football 
itself? 


c. Should a moratorium on football be declared while the abuses are 
studied and an attempt made to eliminate them? 


d. Should football be abolished at the academies? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


on 


“‘WHO WILL PAY FOR THE INCREASED TAXES?” 
Program of August 28, 1951 


Sneakers 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 


* 


Senator Ralph E. Flanders 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's 


broadcast as space allows. 


publish any letters. or comments receive 


NOT LOW INCOME GROUPS 


What American, earning enough 
just for necessities, is going to 
weep Over a man earning a huge 
salary who has only $50,000 left 
after taxes are deducted? Because 
there are more people in the 
$2000 to $3000 bracket is a very 
poor reason for saddling them with 
the tax burden. Anyone in these 
brackets would have to work 25 
years to even reach the net of the 
big wage earner. Our standards of 
living are near the coolie (level). 
—Mary M. G. O’BriENn, Jackson 
Heights, New York. 


Town Meeting last night was 
especially interesting to me _be- 
cause I am one of those forgotten 
people forced to retire on a small 
fixed income. .. . A withholding 
tax (on dividends) out of my 
already non-taxable income would 
be a disaster to me and make it 
impossible for me to meet current 
bills. I would get it back, but 
not in time to help me. ... If a 
withholding tax on dividends is 
passed .. . those already on scan- 
dalously low incomes (should be 
exempted)... . Must we forgotten 
people plan to open a vein with a 
razor blade and go into the Great 
Adventure when we can no longer 
go on in this life? — FLORENCE 


d, 
x 
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You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
not later than Thursday following the program. 


It is understood that we may 


BossENBERGER, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 


: tie dNOR-MIDDER «= 


I listen to Town Meeting, 
usually trying to see the good in 
both sides, but tonight, if you 
will pardon the expression, I be- 
came sick at my stomach that any- 
one could actually believe the 
middle class should be made to 
rob their children’s piggy banks 
in order to keep them fed, while 
they support the Government and 
its wars, which I am also sick of. 

I worked for six years at an 
average of $40 per week (and I 
did go to college), during which 
time I helped put three brothers 
through high school and _ one 
almost through college, not taking 
them as dependents. I didn’t mind 
the things I was deprived of 
through these years, but believe 
me, it’s hard to make “invest- 
ment” (and I believe this word 
was used . . . in connection with 
the higher income brackets, who 
would not have money left to in- 
vest if they were taxed any more). 

. . You speak of incentive—the 
word has become obsolete for the 
middle class. 

I’m sure the upper brackets can 
afford taxation better than we; 
after all, there is profit in war.— 
HELENE Tuomas, Houston, Texas. 
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